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AGIRY syEey seven bushels, ‘The same wagon returned with ‘ing fluid,and that the body and branches are sup- 


Aba 
(For the New England Farmer. 

NEW KIND OF INDIAN CORN. 

30, 1837. 


:—T send you a 


Newsury, Jan. 

Mr Fesstxpen — Dean Sui 
few ears of Corn, as a samp'e of a kind which I 
have raised forthe two last years, It was brought 
to this town from Rochester, N. H. 5 
by a 
with us by the name of the Clak corn, It has 
in oroved much since first introduced amongst us; 
it is principally ten and twelve rowed; at least 
three weeks earlier than the common kind, 
wi’ produce 3-4ths as much, planted in the com- 
m away; but if planted as it should be, not ex- 
ceeding three feet apart each way, making about 
4000 hills to the acre, the yield will be about equal 
to any kind we plant, 
ty pounds to the bushel, and will measure more 
from the ear when shelled than any kind I ever 
saw. One bushel of selected ears produced 1-2 
bushel and 3 1-2 quarts; one bushel not selected 
1-2 bushel and 2 quarts, making an average, at 
ieast of one bushel and 4 quarts, from two of ears, 
In 1835, I planted 1-2 an acre at the common dis- 
tance, say 3 1-2 feet, land a gravelly loam, which 
produced more than forty bushels to the acre. In 
1836, the same piece was planted about three feet 
distant, say 2000 hills, more than 200 of which 
were destroyed by worms and dry weather, still 
I barvested about 35 bushels of ears of sound ripe 
corn, Several others planted the same kind the 
past year, and obtained a good crop. We think 
it the best kind which has ever been introduced 
into this part of the country. A few bushels se- 
lected expressly for seed, can be had, if applied 
for, at the office of the New England Farmer, No. 
52, North Market Street, Boston. 

Yours, Respectfully, 
DANIEL 


some four or 
five years since, 


ADAMS, 34. 





{For the New Envland Farmer.) 
HEAPED MEASURES, &c. 

West Roxeury, Jan. 23, 1337. 

Mr Fessenpen — Dr 
form me the number of cubie inches that make a 
bushel in measure, of potatoes and apples? | 
cannot learn that there is any standard for such 
measure. 
weights and measures in Boston, He told me that 
1728 inches made a bushel of strick measure, and 
that was the only bushel he was acquainted with. 
I have received apples the last season from differ- 
ent owners to make cider — say three er four ow. 
ners, in one cheese, and there has been no uni- 
formity in their measure. [have some boxes and 
bins to receive apples, which | wish to take the 


measurement of, but do not know the number of 


inches to give the bushel, I have a wagon with 
side boards, which I sent into Boston the last sea- 
son, with potatoes, level full —the purchaser 


measured them with his baskets and made sixty 


Mr Clark, and is known | 


| 
| 
sania 





and | 


Gf : . | gest that the measurement would 
It will weigh at least six- |‘ 


eastern potatoes, level full, measured with their 


| baskets on board the vessel, aud ] paid for eighty 


| busheis ; — difference of meastire, thirteen gush. | 


‘els. If you go into the market to purchase pota- 


toes, apples, turnips, or anything measured in this | 


less. | 


way, man will give you more, another 
This kind of measure ought to be uniform, as well 
as that of grain, as one man must lose, and anoth- 
er gain. A neighbor of mine, who pretends to 


understand thisrounding measure, measured eight 


one 


| half bushels of apples, and we turned them into a 


box. ‘This was 2588 inches to 
the bushel. 
It would be well for the Legislature to say how 


pounds, or how many eubic inches shall 


measure 


many 


under this kind of measure. And | would sug- 


| 
fmake a bushel of all those articles which come 
1 


be the less la- 
bor, as a bushel would be about the right quanti- | 
ty for a man to ‘handle — and having once been | 
measured in baskets level full, of uniform dimen- 
sions, the quantity is determined, and the weigh- 
ing unnecessary. 
Respectfully, yours, de. 
WILLIAM KEITH. 


ures of capacity for apples, potatoes, &c., appears 
to be much wanted, Heaped or rounding meas- 
ure, is mere guess-work, and reminds one of the 
sum set by Jonathan to the school master: — If 
40 chestnut rails make a load, how many pine rails 
will it take to make a darned great pile ? 

The bushel tr stricken measrue, or the stand- 
ard measure for grain, as settled by 
decisions, and, if we mistake not by statutes, in 
if not the greatest nurnber of the States in 
ithe Union, is called the Winchester bushel, which, 
according to enactments of Parliament, is 18 1-2 
inches in diameter and 8 ifcles deep; and con- 
tains 2145 cub inches, But we do not learn 
that any attempt has been made to fix anything 
like a standard bushel for heaped or reunding 
measure, The subject is important, and we should 
be happy to receive further communications from 


pulse, &e., 


some, 





an Sir:— Can you in- | 


1 called on Mr Stephens, Seater of 


such friends and cerrespond cuts as have taste and 
capacity for investigations of this kind. 





; 


ELM TREES, 

The good people of this village have done much 
| towards ornamenting the stveets for the last twen- 
ty years, by planting the Elm, and other ornamen- 
ial trees, but sad to relate, there bas been a gross 
and continued mistake attending these praisewer- 
thy attempts to beautify our beloved viliage. 
mistake has been simply and only in cutting off 
the tops of the trees, and leaving hardly a branch 
or twig upon them, i 
long 


The 


This) practice, although so 
and atteuded with the like fatal 
results to the tre es, has not as yet dispelled tne 
mistaken theory of the mode of planting them. 
The great mass of the people have an idea that | 
the roots of a!l trees contam the 


continued, 





sap, or nourish- 


By ture Eprrorn,.—A uniform standard in meas- | 


plied with sap only in the warm months of the 
year, and in the autumn the sap returns to the 
from whence it came, there to remain dur- 
‘ing the cold months, like toads and lizards, out of 
As strange as'this may sound 


roots, 
ithe way of frost. 
it is the exact representation of the theory of half 
of our elm-planters. ‘They say, “you must cut 
off as much of the tops, as you have saved of the 


roots in taking it up, or you will be sure to lose 
‘your tree, for'there will be a deficiency of sap to 
| nourish it.” A moment’s reflection would do 
) | away such flimsey theory, although half the com- 
"| munity approve it. During the winter months 
| the sap remains dormant or inactive, though dis- 
tributed equally to the body, limb and root, and 
requires the heat of spring to set the sap in mo- 
tion, 

| ‘There is but one reason that can be given in 
| support of topping Elm and that is, the 
winds will have less effect upon a straight pole 
One 
top- 


trees, 


‘than it would upon the full top of a tree, 

| year’s staking will preclude the necessity of 
| ping, and then the stake may be removed. 

| “ Firmer he roots him the rader it blow.” 

What should we say of a nursery-man who sent 
'us Fruit trees,trimmed and topped in the form of 
ia bean-pole, as we have seen the loads of Elm- 
| trees that have been brought to the green for the 
last twenty years? We should call him a knave 
or a fool. ‘The leading shoot or top should never 
be cut or shortened in any tree whatever. Some 
of the head may be thinned out where there ap- 
| pears to be too much, but this should be done with 
great caution, | here give a transcript from an 
old English work, called the “Complete body of 
Husbandry,” which further treats of the absurdity 
of topping trees. 

‘As the Elm so ill bears cutting off its upright 
branches it does but badly take the topping for a 
pollard. ’Tis one of the worst trees for this use, 
but some will cutit inthat manner. In this case 
many die in the separation, and the rest, though 
they seem to bear it at first, commonly grow hol- 
low soon after, and decay entirely.” 

Now here is authority from our father-land, 
showing that there, too, bad practice had erept 
into the mode of trees, although it is 
jadopted to such an extent;—and the caution 
ought to have a salutary effect limited 
means of knowledge in planting trees, 

Ifany one doubt the truth of any of the fore- 
| going statements, let him just give bis name, ‘and 
1 will appear, in propria persona, to convince him, 
by showing Lim a host of Elm-trees, planted un- 
der the topping system and then again others plant- 
ed with all their heads duly attached, when I 
think he will no longer doubt on a subject that 
Mrpices. 





lanti 
planting 


on our 


can be made so plain. 
— Old Colony Reporter.) 





The man who yields even a slight assent when 
regarded as 
:onfidence and esteem. 


his friend is calumuiated, niust be 
‘wholly unworthy of 
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FATTENING ANIMALS, 
Che high price of grain the present season has 


brought the question home to the business and bo- | dittic ulties in the raising é and management of sheep | admit who try it 


soms of farmers, whether merehantable grain of 
any kind ean profitably be used in fattening beef 
pork for sale. We think that it cannot: and 
have no doubt the verdiet of practical far- 
mers will, in general, with even when 
the high prices of meat are taken into considera- | 
tion. 

The confessions of some of the most celebrated 
dealers in cattle, in England, admit that where 
cattle are purchased for fattening, and fed in the 
most accurate and seientifie manner, from the best 
materials, that there is oftener a loss than a gain 
by the process; and that most of the compen- 
sation consists in the pleasure of seeing a number | 
of beautiful and stall-fed cattle. Where the pro- 
country is carried on in| 
the same way, with merchantable grain, the re- | 
sult has, in general, been found very similar. — 
Where the feeding bas commenced on grass, been 
carried on with roots, and finished with these, or | 
with meal, a handsome profit is frequently real- | 
ized by the feeder. 

So with pork, ‘The farmer, who commences 
with sound corn, and finishes with the same, as | 
he must, if he begins with it — will have, most 
likely, good pork, but of a price which will more 
than compensate for any superior excellence it | 
may possess. On the contrary, the farmer who | 
allows his pigs a clover field, the gleanings of lis | 
orchard, and the benefit of his dairy through the | 
summer, things that are worth little in themselves, 
will find them, when the time arrives for fatten- 
ing, well grown, and in good condition, in attain- | 
ing which two things, nearly one balf the corn. 
given pigs, is usually consumed. In this state, 
when put up, little of valuable food is lost in the 
fattening ; but the peas, barley or corn, given them 
ground or steamed, tedls at once and perceptibly. 

‘The introduction of the root culture, especially 
the rnta baga, has effected a complete revolution 
in the manner and profits of fattening cattle among 
furmers, who are willing to be taught by experi- 
ence. ‘The saving in time and expense given in 
this way to the feeder, and the rapidity with | 
which fat will be taken on by the animal that eats 
freely, wou!d surprise one who had not tried the | 
experiment. ‘There existed at one time a sense- | 
less prejucice against the ruta baga for fattening | 
cattle, grounded on the assumption, that the roots | 
gave an unpleasant flavor to the beef. This no- 
tion may stil] exist among those who have not 
tried them, but twenty years experience in Eng. | 
land and in this country, has shown the fallacy of | 
such a supposition, 

We saw a smail cow knocked down the other | 
day, that had been dried off late in autumn, put | 
into good clover feed fur a month, and then fed | 
with ruta baga for about the same time. She! 
woukl eat a bushel in the morning and a 
in the evening; and had a supply of good hay 
and salt, with occasionally a basket of soft corn in | 
the room of the turnips. The beef was of a very | 
superior quality, and she gave 140 Ibs. of tried | 
tallow. We do not mention this as any thing | 
extraordinary ; but, since the turnips at the most | 
did not cost over six cents per bushel, it is evi- | 
dent the profits of this mode of feeding must be | 
much greater, as well as made far leon trouble. | 
some, than that formerly practiced. — Genesee 
Farmer. 


or 
we 


be ls, 


cess of fattening in this 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
' 
| 
\ 
} 
' 


‘served is constant and regular feeding. 
/changes, from scanty to plentiful food, are bighly 


| to produce an excellent effect. 


WINTER FOOD F 'R SHEEP. 
is aware, that one of the chief | 


Every farmer 
consists in preserving them through winter, with- | 
Hence every fact or hint in 
of 
[it is indispensably neces- 


out disease or loss, 
relation to their winter 
the first importance. 


management becomes 


sary that sheep should be kept in good condition | 


in order to prevent disease ; and it is a secon- 
dary point, yet ope to which much attention 
should be paid, to make use of the cheapest kinds 
of food. 

With regard to the quantity and nature of food, 
it should be such as te keep them ina strong, 


healthy state, and rather full of flesh, vet not par- | 


taking too much of fatness. ‘This good condition 
even if maintained at considerably greater imime- 
diate cosi, will be found by far the most profita- 
ble in the end ; for independently of the constant 


danger of loss by death, when sheep are ill kept, 


they shear much less wool, and the future proge- 


py is much weaker, in consequence of. such im- 
perfect management, 

One of the most necessary requisites to be ob- 
Sudden 


detrimental, as is also the reverse. Perhaps the 
only exception to this remark, is the case of ewes 
rearing lambs, which require better feeding than 
in ordinary times, 

The quality of the food is a thing of much con- 
sequence, and the quantity must be adapted to the 
quality. It is satisfactorily ascertained, that hay 


alone, is not adapted to keeping sheep in the best 
Still less is it if they are not allowed | 


condition. 
a constant supply of water. But the intermixture 
of roots, and particularly mange! wurtzel, is found 
A very suecesstul 
manager of sheep, whenever he feeds any kind of 
roots, or grain, to them, first gives thein a fodder- 
ing of straw in order to fill them, as he does not 
consider the roots digest so well on an empty 
stomach. In order to be able to proportion the 
different kinds of roots, grain, &e. according to 
their nutritive qualities, it is necessary to know in 
what proportions thos: qualities exist in them re- 
spectively. The following table exhibits the re- 


sults of the experiments of the distinguished agri- | 


culturalist De Raumer, ou the effects produced by 
an equal quamtity of several substances i increas- 
ing the flesh, tallow and wool of sheep. 





lbs 

| 1000 Ibs. potatoes, raw, with 
salt, 46; 6} 12) 
do potatoes, without salt, 44 65 11} 
do mangel wurtzel, raw, 38) 5; 6) 
do wheat 155 14 59}, 
do oats, 146 10 42! 
do barley, 136 1]; 60 
do peas, 134 14; 41 
do rye, with salt, 133 14 35 
do do witheut salt, 90 12! 43 
do meal, wet, 129 133 17! 
do buckwheat, 120 10 33 
do goo hay, 58 cH 13 

do hay with straw, without 
other fodder, 31 15} by 


These results agree with those of De Dombale, 
and other agriculturists. — Genesee Far. 





‘Polaos “oe sD— 7 


| says the old adage. 


“ See ing is believing ;” as 
And so is tasting, as all wil) 
And if any one is in’ particu- 
lar want of a subject to make the trial on, we ad- 
‘vise him, especially if he bas a family and can’t 
ieneerfully pay fourteen dollars a barrel for flour, 
jand nine shillings for carn, and twelve cents for 
pork, to make trial of potato bread.“ Bah! cries 
one 3 “?tis heavy stuff— can’t eat it any more 
than [ can eat lead.” “Pooh!” says another ; “I 
wouldn’t eat potato bread —the poor may eat it, 
who can get nothing else!” Friends, don’t be 
so fast. If you are not particularly circunispect, 
you may eat it unawares; for depend upon it, 
you would, be puzzled to tell it from bread made 
entirely of flaur, We speak from personal knowl- 
Our own “better half”? has tried the ex- 
periment, and succeeded to a charm. Somewhat 
more than half of the bread was of potato, which 
was crushed after being boiled, and mixed with 
the flour. [t rose quick, and when baked, 
| out “as light as a feather,” and sweet as the best 
Wheat. The experiment ha tried in 
ithe family of a friend, with a like result. We 
isay then, if apy body wishes to live in a frugal 
|way and live well too, tug away at your potato 
\ bin as much as at your flour barrel, and snap your 
fingers atthe speculators who would fill their 
pockets at the expense of yours, 
P. S. Since writing the above, we have receiy- 


edge. 


yame 


also been 





ed froma friend, some very nice dough nuts, 
made of potatoes and flour, half and half. Try 
it, Ladies — F' vanklin Mer. 

Topr-pressing Grass Laxps.— An important 


| fact in regard to this matter, has been communi- 
'cated to us by an intelligent visitor, viz: that the 
same quantity of manure is twice or thrice as ben- 
eficial on young as it is ou old meadow. Plants, 
like animals, if stinted or half starved when young 
seldom acquire great vigor or luxuriance after- 
| wards ; the organs of nutrition become adapted to 
ithe e: arly supply of food, and caunot be readily 
enlarged, on its being increased in advanced age. 
Hence the advantage of employing rich soils tor 
nurseries — of keeping young farm-stock weli — 
aud of applying manures to young grass. A gen- 
tleman top-dressed some grass lands at one, two, 
‘and three years old, and he found the benefit to 
| the first, double what it was the second, and treble 
{that shown by the third. The hint is one of 
/some importance to husbandry, and we hope it 
| will be improved upon. The rule does hold good 
| in regard to animals.—Cult. 








Notice on THE Beer SucGar.— Mr J. H. But- 
'Yer has published a compendious manual on the 
culture and preservation of the sugar beet, and the 
mode of manufacturing suger from it. We like 
this “ Notice,” inasmuch as it is cheap, and any 
body can buy it: and its instructions are brief 
}and simple, and the results of experience. Far- 
mers who iutend toturn theirattention to the beet 
culture, will find it an assistant to their labors. It 
'was compiled by Mr Church, of Northampton, 


| who has resided several years in France, and while 





}\ there gave particular attention to this branch of 


industry. Mr C, is the gentleman who introduced 
| the steamboat into the Geneva lake.— Franklin 
| Mercury. 


Honey and smith is very good for worms, so is 
strong salt water. 
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AonricortusaL Arcurrecture.—Though noth- 
ing contributes more tothe beauty and value of a 


farm than hands 
are grossly inattentive to their construction, espec- 
ially dwelling houses. 

fort and convenience 


should aspire, and consider everytuing ornamen- 


are all to which a farmer 


tal a wasteful expenditure. 


It is true they admire the beautiful houses of | 


the clergyman, the liwyer and the merchant, but 
think them not adapted to the taste and oceupa- 
vently instead of 


' 


tion of the farmer, and conseq 


taking them for patterns in building, devise new | 


plans, whieh, in their opinion, are better suited to 
their circumstances and condition in life, and 
which they think are in accordance with a more 


rigid economy. ‘the result is, the beauty of 


farms is marred by the erection of buildings | 


without syimmetry or taste—mere piles of lumber 
and bricks, without form or comeliness, which 


would puzzle an artist to determine whether they | 


were intended to be burlesques upon civil, military 
or naval architecture. 

It is a general opinion that an elegant dwelling 
house is necessarily an expensive one, and hence 
most farmers content themselves with convenience, 
and leave elegance to those they suppose better 
able to indulge it. That arechitectura! elegance 
consists more in design than dimensions, is appa 
rent from the fact that many small, modern built 
dwelling houses are far more elegant than larger 
ones of antiquated styles of building, besides 
heing less expensive. The size of the dwelling 
house should be regulated by the family and 
business of the intended occupant ; but whether 
it be large or smail, eleganee, as well as conve- 
nience should be regarded; and they may be 
easily combined without subjecting the builder to 
extra expense. Every person, therefore, intend- 
ing to build, should not only * first set down and 
count the cost,” but employ a competent sciectifie 
and practical architect to make him a plan, and 


after it is made, not suffer it to be departed from | 
for the gratification of his own whims, or those | 


of his wite. A trifling alteration in the plan of a 
building will destroy its symmetry, mar its beauty 
and make it unsightly to the eye of taste. 

Thus far a handsome dwelling house may be 
erected with the same expenditure as a homely 
one. ‘The subsequent expense will vary accord- 
ing to the style in whieh it is {nuished, and the 
cost of the labor and materials bestowed upon it. 
In this respect, also, elegance ought not to be dis- 
regarded, and the expenses attending it will be 
found far less than is ordinarily supposed, Fifty, 
or at most one hundred doilars, expended in orna- 
mental work, will make a vast difference in the 
appearance of a dwelling house, and in’ most 
cases would be amply suflicient to inake it ele- 
gant, ‘i'here are, in reality, but few things which 
ean be charged to the account of elegance — 
porticos, window blinds, cornices, painting, &c, 
ure as useful as they are ornamental, and no 
dwelling house should be considered finished 
Without them, 

‘The same is true, though in a less degree, with 
respect to the construction and location of out 
houses, ‘These may be plauned in such a man- 
ner as to add much to the appearance, as well as 
the convenience of the farm, without additional 
expense, Much elegance may also be combined 
with convenience in the arrangement of gardens, 
yards and avenues, Though these, scientifically 


one hniidings, yet most farmers | 


They suppose that com. | 


| laid out and tastefully decorated with shade 


} trees, evergreens and flowering shrubs, are indis- 
! ‘i ’ . ° 
to giving the beauty of the building its 


pensable 
| Proper effect, yet they require but a very 
outlay of money. A little labor, and a few dol- 
‘lars for the purchase of rare plants is all that is 
required, It, therefore, ai chitectural elegance 


jand rural beauty are attainable at so cheap a rate, 


simail 


struction of his buidings and the laying out of 


his grounds —and will not the increased value 
of his farm, besides the gratification of his taste, 
and the satisfaction of having contributed his 
| mite towards improving the general aspect of the 
;country, aiford him an am ple indemnity against 
' 


| 


pecuniary loss ? — Suk Cult. 


| haakiae 
| Goop Porarors THE Wil0LE YEAR. — In the 
Bangor Mechanic and Farm er, of the Sih of Dec. 
lthere was a short, but useful communication, 
j headed * Karly Potatoes,’ over the sig. MS. in 
(which the writer stated that he dined with Hon. 
W. R. Lowney of Sebec, about the tirst of Sep- 
tember, who treated him with fine ripe potatoes 
among other good things, and how he managed to 
have them thus early by causing them to sprout 
ina bed of unfermented or green horse manure, 
a fvot and a half thick two or three weeks before 
planting, handling them carefully, so as not to 
break off the sprouts, &c. He prelerred good 
sized whole potatoes for an early crop. This is 
useful information, | would add a few thoughts 
by way of supplement, In the first place, the 
earliest variety should be se'ected, say the early 
blue, Perkins’ early, or any other variety famous 
for quality and early maturity. Let a sufficiency 
of these, of the size and appearance of those 
you would wish to raise, be placed the fore part 
of March, in any warm situation, perhaps your 
icellar arch would cause them to sprout early 
jenough ; or adopt Mr Lowney’s practice of pre- 
| 





paring them, ‘hen, as a means of ripening them 
early, plant them as soon as the ground is in order ; 
| perhaps in the latter part of April, or the first of 
| May, and you may expect a ripe crop, on warm 
| land, the last of July, or at farthest, by the 20th 
| of August, according to the season. But it should 
|be remembered that all early varieties, although 
lexcellent in their season, and perhaps through 
}the year, are comparatively unproductive, Of 
| course, We plant early potatoes only, for early use. 
‘There are many excellent varieties, producing 
| good crops fit for table use, on or before the first 
‘of October, if planted in the month of May, 
|The longer they remain in the ground, uninjured 
by the frost the better, But to prevent hazard, 
dig the fore part of October; never drying then 
in the sun, but immediately 
i both sun and air, till the spring. 
placed in tight barrels or sizeable boxes, and 
covered with sods, unt! a load was dus, and then 
carried to the cellar, to be opened as wanted tor 
Good varieties, such as the Lrish 


They might be 


use or sale. 
Bueksters, or the Chenangoes, managed in this 
way, if not a substitute, are certainly next to the 
staff of lite, and are of double value. 

For late keeping, some varieties are to be pre- 
ferried before others, Almost anv one, however, 
may be fairly preserved till early potatoes ripen, 
heading them up in air tight barrels before they 
begin to sprout, and this will prevent their sprout- 
A Farmer. 





i uv 
ing. 


should not every farmer regard them in the con- | 


securing them frow | 


trom the Bangor Mechanic and Farmer 


Huss, — Why cannot Hens be made as protit 
able in the Witter as the summer ? 


| tis a well known fact that from December to 
| March, they are a bill of expense, without any 
I wish to give your readers my opinion, 
this refusal on the part of 
i} hens to contribute to their own support, in hopes 
}that some one may be benefitted, which is cer- 
tainly all f ask, or expect for my labor, in this 


| profit. 
as to the cause of 


| 


cause, 

Hens, in order to supply eggs, require as a con- 
dition, that they be supplied with a portion of 
animal food as well as vegetable. This supply 
[they get in the form of worms and insects, when 
| free to go at large, unless their number is so large 
us to consume, beyond the supply, within roving 
distance, which is the case where large flocks are 
| kept, and it will be found that the number of 
“ges in preportion will be diminished, as the 
number of fowls are increased, unless a supply 
of animal food furnished. Here is a secret 
worth improving, and if some of your readers 
who live near a slaughter house, will collect the 
oflal meat and feed hens with it, they will find it 
/a good business, so long as eggs bring the prices 
}now demanded tor them, When fowls are kept 
| yarded, they require line or burnt bones, gravel, 
meat, corn or grain, and pure water, Supply 
‘them with these — give good shelter and a warm 
| room in winter, and you may safely calculate 
ona clear protit of one dollar on e ch hen, every 
year, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| ¢€ 





Is 





| 
| in order to fill my sheet 1 will inform you that 
|a few days since I noticed a farmer with a team 
| of two stout, fat horses, loaded with manure, and 
|} bound to Levant, a distance of twelve miles from 
Bangor. in conversation with the man he ob- 
served that as he had business frequently calling 
| him to town, he made it lis practice to ake back 
| with hima load of manure, which he generally 
obtained without charge. ‘This is killmg two birds 
with one stone, and I should not object to a farmer 
bringing in a load of wood, or shingles even, if 
th: return load would assist in enriching the land, 
und to my fellow farmers | would say go thou 
JAMES. 


| 
| 


jand do likewise. 


A Rat Trar.—The Richinond Whig descri‘es 
arat trap, which seems really curious, from the 
novelty of the principle applied. It is nothing 
more than a box taced internally with looking- 
asses coming down to the level of its floor, and 
| with an opening for the rats to enter, prepared 
/ with a door to close upon them when the trappers 
think proper. Its success is founded upon the 
gregarious character of the rat. When he enters, 
and sees his form multiplied by the looking-glas- 
| ses, he conceives himself surrounded by his spe- 
cies, and remains delighted with his company. It 
is even said that the first who makes the discov- 
ery will go forth and assemble the whole house- 
hoid to witness it. Be this as it may, it is stated 
the success of the invention, which was made ac- 
cidentally, has been wonderful, completely clear. 
mg out those noxious vermin wherever it was 
tried. It such be the fuet, it is, in a simall way,a 
most useful discovery, though we should think, as 
itcan only be used in daylight, its practicability 
would be doubttul.—Metropolitan. 


| gl 


A 





Robert Burns, the poet, was a ploughman. 
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RAISING WHEAT. | 

Mr Hotmes:— 1 am pleased to find the peo- 
ple of this seetion of the country awake to the 
subject of raising wheat. In regard to the sub. | 





a process requiring no labor, at $5 for a family,| Now, if corn is worth seventy-five cents per 


° « 7 .* . . | . ’ — te , : 
or he will sell the right of a City or District, and | bushel, potaioes twenty-five cents, hay eight do!. 
ihe may be addressed by letter, as follows: —/ lars per ton, ruta baga twelve and a half cents a 


Charles A. Harrison, Mulberry st., Newark, New bushel for feeding stock, and two and a ha‘f tons 





jeet | will relate to you a little of my experience, 
I have followed farming for upwards of 30 years, 
and have generally raised my wheat from land that 
had been planted the year previous ; but within a| 
few years, I find that good wheat ean be raised by | 
a differnt method to a better advantage. In Sep- 
tember, 1833, [ broke np one acre of light loamy 
Jand (not by any means my best) whieh had been 
pastored three years with sheep, intending to plant 
it the next year with corn. The ensuing spring 
being cold and backward, | concluded to sow it 
to wheat. [| accordingly spread seven or eight 
loads of old mellow manure, which T intended to 
have jut intothe hillif I had planted it with corp. 
| sowed two bushels of wheat on the acre of | 
ground and gave it a thorough harrowing. It | | 
came up and did well. In the following Decem- ing the edvantage of a division of labor ; while, if | 
ber | thrashed it, and had 52 bushels of wheat — they should cultivate a smaller quantity in a prop- | 

| 


| Jersey. 

But Mr Harrison will undoubted!y visit Phila- 
delphia next fall, ia the grape season, when per- 
sons are more in mood of discussing such matters, | 
and when the rich clusters tempt the wish that 
the lueious fruit might be enjoyed the year round. 
|— Phil. paper. 





SIZE OF FARMS, : 

We made some remarks a few months since 
relative to the proper size of Farms, endeavoring 
to show that the greatest profit is derived from 
farms of considerable size, or where division of 
labor could be adopted. [tis our object at this 
time toshow that farmers generally, by cultivating 
too much land, actually lessen their profits by los- 





no mistake. }er manner, they would in reality arrive at those 

From the above | am led to make the follow-| adyantages much more readily. 
ing calculation. Wheat at that time was worth | Ta make money by farming requires, first, as 
$1,50 to grind into flour, the amount would be! great an amount of product from crops as possi- | 
75,00, if the straw would pay for thrashing, eight! ple ; secondly, that this be produced by as little | 
dollars would cover all’ the expenses of growing expense or Jubor as possible ; and thirdly, that as | 
it; this would leave me $70,00. If | had planted little capital as possible be invested. ‘Uo arrive at 
this piece of ground with corn, | should probably 
have had about ten bushels (as it was killed that 
year by an early frost) worth $10.00, with an ex- 
pense of 12 or 15 dollars growing it. 

Since the seasous have become so cold, and the 
corn crop so uncertain, [ think farmers had better 
plant less corn, and sew more wheat, and what 
corn they do plant, manure the ground well, and 
instead of pasturing their sheep upon broken rocky 
mortgage land, as is frequently the case, put them 
upon some better land that they can plough once 


all of these points together, it is necessary to raise 
large crops, to effect a division of labor, and use 
labor saving imp!ements and machines, and till no 
more land than can be done to the best advantage. 
That this is to be effected by a course different 
from that generally pursued, only require an ex- 
hibition of facets to prove. 

It will perhaps be generally admitted, that much 
larger crops than are usually raised, may be ob- 
tained by taxing the necessary pains. If the ex- 

pense of raising the same quantity on a small piece 
in three or four years. Kenriem Marsron. of ground is no more than raising it on a larger 

Waterville, Dec. 21, 1836. [Mame Far.) niece, the former would, of course, be the more 
Leta profitable, for it would require less capital in land ; 

GRAPES. 'hut if it is in reality found to be less expensive, 
aye Ssaevinens, of Newark, New Jersey, has dis-| then it becomes doubly profitable. The question 
covered a method of preserving the common grapes | arises, what are the relative expenses and profits 
of our vines, tue Powell and Catawba grapes, for | of the two methods, and if the practice of raising 
many months, with all the freshness of flavor, taste large crops is found to be most profitable, what he 
and EY oa they — the momeut ye the amount of produce whieh we may reasonably 
were taken from the vine. re experiment has | oynoes fre — sea Ridiee gill , 
been fairly tested ; in the fali ef 1888, Mr Josiah | rrp Bt eit a ast 
Dow, of Brooklyn, Long Island, who has a most 
extensive vineyard, adopted Mr Harrison’s plan, 
and asa consequence, had the luxury of fresh 








‘The best 
ay to determine these points, is to look at what 
has already been done, to examine the experi- 
ments which have been made in this kind of farm- 
ing. ; 








grapes upon his table all winter, amd last fall he 
repeated the trial, no longer an experiment, and 
finds the same happy recult. lan acre with proper culture ; 

We have now before us a bunch of Catawba | 
grapes, which Mr Harrison preserved last Septem- 
ber, and they taste as well as they would have 
tasted directly fromthe vine. There are immense 
quantities of grapes of the richest kinds raised in 
and near Philadelphia, as the exhibition last fall | 
at the Franklin institute fully testified ; and the 
quantities would undoubtedly be greatly increased, 
if a mode of preserving the fruit for the winter 
was generally known. !t seems to us that the 


Numerous trials have proved, that at least one 
hundred bushels of corn may be expected from | 
Earl Stinson’s crop | 
averaged this quantity for ten suecessive years ;| 
and much largor crops have often been obtained. 
By the experiments of Gen. Barnum, he is confi- 
dently of opinion that by the method he employed 
in cultivating the potato, from eight hundred to | 
1000 bushels may be reasonably expected.  Sat- 
isfactory evidence exists that five tons of hay per 
acre lave been obtained ; and no less than three 
tons should be caleulated upon, when a proper 
system of farming is adopted. Repeated experi- 
ments with ruta baga have shown that with good 
culture, from 500 to 800 bushels may be obtained 
| with certainty; and from the statement of others, 
_as well as from our own observations, we are con- 
vineed that from 1200 to 1500 bushels of mangel 
wurtzel may be produced with equal certainty,— | 





discovery of Mr Harrison will meet the wishes of 
the grape growers and grape eaters, and that here- 
after we may expect to see native grapes placed 
on our dinner and supper tables, during the fall 
and winter months. 

Mr Harrison sells rights to prepare the grapes, 














of mangel wurizel worth op an average one ton otf 
hay, as has heen found by experiment; then the 
product of twenty acres may be considered as tol- 
lows: — 

5 acres of corn, 500 busliels, 

& acres of hay, 24 tons, 

1 acre of potatoes, 100 bushels, 
3 acres of ruta baga, 1800 bushels, 
3 acres of mangel wurtzel, 4000 

busheis, 40 bushels to a ton, > 


100 tons, 


$375 00 
192 00 
250 00 
225 00 


320 0¢ 





$1362 00 
The expenses of culiivating the land and secur- 
ing the crops, judging from the experiments above 
alluced to, would be about as follows :— 


5 acres of corn, $20 per acre, 100 00 
1 acre of potatoes, 50 00 
3 acres ruta baga, $20 per acre, 60 00 
3 acres of mangel wurtzel, do. 60 00 
S acres of hay, cut and cured ac- ) 

cording to the best mode we + 16 00 


have seen and described before. J 





Genesce Far.] $286 00 


TREATMENT OF MILCH COWS, 

There is, peihaps, no part of the husbandry of 
our country so much neglected, as that which re- 
lates to the providing of provender for the milch 
cows on our farms. On many estates, even those 
of magnitude, the chief part of the food, it not the 
entire, Which they get, are the blades, the tops and 
the husks of the corn, with an occasional gratuity 
of nubbins by way of a holiday feast. The con- 
sequence is, that if the winter be severe and pro- 
tracted, there is nine chances out of ten, that ey- 
ery cow, long before spring arrives, is either dry, 
or so near it, that the milk she will eive is nor 
worth the trouble and cost of stripping, so that 
many farmers with half a dozen or more cows 
have neither milk nor butter sufficient for the do- 
mestic uses of their tables, during the latter part 
of each winter, and by the time that the cold and 
bleak winds of March arrive, many of the cows 
are on the lift. How is it possible it can be och- 
erwise ? ‘There is little no succulent in the 
food we have described in its dry state, aud con- 
sequently cows fed upon it, must, for the want ot 
matter convertible into m Ik, cease to yield it. In 
every Other country save our own, it forms a part 
vf the business of every farmer or planter, to pro- 
vide full supplies of nutritious food for his stock 
of every kind, and for those which comprise the 
dairy cows, especial pains and care are taken to 
provide a sufficient quantity of such roots as are 
heartening and suecalent, so that by thus provi- 
ding a substitute for the grasses of the pasture, or 
the soiling stalls or yards, his dairy, even through 
the dreary and inelement period of the winter, 
may continue to contribute largely to the comfort 
of his family, and to the increase of his fortune. 
No good farmer, then, will keep more cows than 
he can keep well, and in so keeping them, le finds 
his trouble rewarded, and has besides the satistac- 
tion of knowing, that in thus acting he has fulfil- 
led an obligation imposed on him by every hu- 
mane consideration, and discharged a duty requir- 
ed by Him, who, in placing the beasts of the field 


or 
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in subjection to man, enjoined that he should ex- 
tend towards them his kindest protection and care. 
We frequently bear gentlemen complaining of the 
diffieulty of procuring such as will make 
profitable returns, and of the impossibility of keep- 
their milk during the winter. ‘The 
reason is obvious. No cow, and we care not what 
her breed may be, whether she be of iniproved 
Durham Short Horn, the Devon the Alderny, 
common cow of the country, or aay other — we 
say no cow can be keptin the pail, unless you give 
her something which will beth nourish her sys- 
tem and replenish her udder. make a cow 
yield « libera! supply of milk through the winter, 
she should have in addition to full supplies of 
wholesome hay or fodder, at least half a 
bushel of roots ef some kind, or an equivalent of 
cabbages or kale per day. And if the hay should 
be fed long, each cow should have, ar least two 
days in the week, messes of chopped rye and cut 


COWS 


ing them to 


the 


io 


food, 


straw, to be cither steamed or mixed up with boil- 
ing water, aud permitted to remain until it be fer- 
mented before feeding. ‘The ambition of procur- 
ing fine breeds of anima!s of all kinds, is one wor- 
thy of every praise; but that of taking good care | 
of what we have, is equally if not more laudable. | 
Besides these considerations, the interest of every | 
farmer is always promoted by feeding 
well. If fed in the niggard manner we 
suribed, their keeping, such as it is, is a dead Joss | 
they make no manure worth | 
speaking about, and the animals themselves are 
comparatively valucless; and if kept generous!y | 
through the winter, and sheltered from the weath- | 
er, each cow will give her two gallons of milk per 
day, and make from four to seven pounds of but- 
ter per week, which latter should be set down as | 
the profit, asthe milk and cream consumed by 

| 


his cows | 
have de- 


to their owners; 


the family will more than compensate for the feed. 
In addition to this, animals thus fed make three 
times the quantity of manure, and are always 
a condition to con mand good prices. We 
engaged in uo speculative theories in what we 


have | 


have said, but have addressed ourselves to the 
common sense of the agricultural community in | 


the hope that they will sce the propriety of adopt- | 
ing some plan by which our object can be obtain- | 
ed.— Western Adv. 


Eeyrrian Wueat.— We learn by a letter from | 
Mr John Calkin of Elizabethtown, Essex county, 
N. Y., that he has a new variety of Wheat, which | 
he believes to he true Egyptian. It was original- 
ly taken from a wild goose, 
heads g 


has a number cot smatl 
on each side of the principle head 
and making a head an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, and containing in some instances 150 kernels 
of grain. Ii is than 
Wheat, and is notiiable to smut or the weevil. 
is a spring grain, aud requires early sowing. 
Cc, 
the improvements of the present age, requests us 
to say to such farmers as wish to procure seed 
that he will furnish them on making their appli- 
cations to him, post paid. We are inelined to the | 
opinion that it is a valuable variety, and wortliy 
the attention of wheat growers.— Silk Cult. 


rrowing 


ytrtnon 
It 
Mr 


being desirous to contribute his mite towards 


more productive 


Sueep.— Samue! 5 ene of Woodstock, com- 
municates to the Editor of the Courier the fol- 
lowing information, which we copy for the bene ‘fit 
of those concerne d. 


I have kept Sheep for fifty years, aud never! 


“name, 


,| met by way of caution. 


\this a good mould, 
| tained in a very short time, and at all seasons. — | 


| pressed down whenever it rises by the swelling of 
the lime. 


| given twice a day to children with the whooping 


which 
ctches, until the 


2 : : | 
knew of the ailment, for want of a known | 
I called the Str introduction 
of the Merino Sheep ; since introducing them in- 


to my flock, I have had wore or ‘ess sheep every 


winter troubled with that complaint. ‘The sheep 
so attacked, stretch themselves to the utmost, lie 
down and rise up often, refuse all fuod, and gen- 
erally die in from four to eight days. ‘ihe com. | 


plaint is most frequent in hard winters, when they | 
are kept long from the ground, but never (to my 


knowledge) occurs in the season of grass—hence 
i was led to think it was caused by the 
not being sufficientiy open — if so the remedy was | 
at hand. The last winter, being long and severe, 
I had a number attacked with the complaint. In 
every case [ turned down them a table-spoonful | 
of Castor Oil, and in every instance they 
well and eating their fodder in a few hours, and 
[ lost not a single sheep. This winter I have had 
one attacked and applied the remedy with the like | 
effect. Should others have sheep so attacked, I 
advise them to try and T doubt not | 
they will find the like benefit. 


bowels 


were 


tie remedy, 


| 
} 
Antmat Instinct.— Cows are fond of dande- | 
lions, and are ke; tin health by frequent shampoo- | 
ing. Rats will go any where where the oil of | 


rhodium is dropped. Rooks leave trees the mo- | | 


}ment they are marked felling, and a dog that has | ' 


never been in London before, will find his way to| 
his master’s residence in any part of the metrop. | 
olis, in three huurs, after havi ing been thrown into | 
the Thames from the centre of any one of the | 
bridges.— John Bull. i: 


THe Market.— . Butte ‘r can now be bought in | 
| this plac e, a good article for 14 to 16 cents per tb., 
and is daily growing more plenty. Those who 
were struck with panic a few weeks since, when | 
this article brought 18 and 20 cents, have been | 
Wood has followed the | 

from $2,25 and $2,50/| i 


eye 


example, and come down 


| per cord to $1,50, and is very ple nty and growing 


more so. Hay is down from $7 per ton, to 5,50 | 
and $6. Provisions are rapidly deelining in price, | 
and the cry of hard times, (money except) is he. | 
ginning to be hushed.— Erie Obs. 
oe = ~ | 
W HEatT.— The importation of w heat inio the | 
United States, in large quantities, continues, — | 
There is every ; rospect that by spring the market 
will be glutted and the prices as far in the extreme 
below, as they now are above, what might be con- 
sidered a medium, to place the producer on & par 
with other branches of industry.—Jb. 





Cnoicr or Grese.— In choosing your Geese 
for the table, care should be taken that the feet 


and legs be yellow, which is an indication of the 
bird being young; the legs of oid geese are red. 
If recently killed, the legs wil! be pliable, but if 
stale they will generally be found dry and stiff— 
Yankee Far. 


Yo rue Lapirs.— It is said if you fill flower- 


pots about half full of quick lime, and cover over 


the flowers may thus be ob- 


The earth should be kept slightly moisteved, and 


A little sweet oil with nutmeg grated over it, 


}shall net be surprised if 


jand banging away at the 





cough, is said to be a sovereign remedy, 


PUNCHING FIRE. 
{tis surprising that among the vast variety of 
have on 
they not 
They may 


which made 
of the 


organ of ignitiveness, 


discove ries 
the territory 
found the 
pend upon it, that such 


Phrenologists 


human skull, have 


cde- 
an organ is there, and we 
we ourselves bit upon it 
these in our explorations through 


some of days, 


the boundless field of our own, or more modestly 


| speaking, of some of our friend’s intellects, and 


thereby disappoint every body, and immortalize 
ourselves after all, According to our philosophy, 
felicity 
tion — and, 
genius for it, 
manifestation 


in making fires depends upon organiza. 
therefore, a mau must be born with a 
remain a numbskull, so far as its 
Any blunderer 


or 


is coneerned, cun 


| outa good fire out, but it takes a genius to build 


up one, 

Ladies have been remarkable, from time out of 
mind, for the dexterity which they often manifest 
in punching fires, Did you ever see a lady blush- 
ing with cold, enter the room without marching 
straight up to the fire place, picking up the tongs 
fore-stick ? If you have 
seen such a thing, you have seen a female prod- 
igy. ‘he desire of torturing their lovers, is not 
more natural to the sex, than is the propensity to 
punch the fire. the gratification of 
this innocent propensity is attended with sal dis- 
comforts, For instance — when you have by the 
aid of constructiveness, succeeded in building up 
a first rate frame work for the flames to wreath 
themselves about, and are just ¢ pr are vee. your- 
self on your architectural skill, in pops your wife, 

r sister, or some other lovely bei “ing, and picking 
Lup the tongs, with one fell blow will effeectu: lly 
level the result of your labors. The fire is knock- 
ed into a cocked hat, friend would 
say, and sets up a smoke like a miniature Strom- 
boli. If you are like ourseives, a man of gentle 
temper, and your amiability being unruffled, you 
in turn grapple the tongs and rebuild your fire 
by the time the flames are beginning to 
make a meal of it, in rushes another lady of the 
family, and before you can say Jack Robinson, 
her pretty foot twinkles, and away she kicks the 
whole affair inte a heap of. smouldering ruins. — 
The thing is done in so graceful a manner, that 
fur your life you can’t You can re- 
sume your labor again and so go on ad infinitum, 
us the philosophers say. 


Sometimes 


as our 





castle ; 


get aigry. 


‘Topacco.— Facts show that pernicions influ- 
ences may be exerted upon the secret springs of 
life, while we are wholly unconscious of their op- 
eration, Such is the efiect of the habitual use of 
tobacco and other nareoties, and of all stimulants 
which, like them, make an impression on the 
whole nervous system, without affording the ma- 
terials of supply or vutrition.—Mussey’s Essay on 
Tobacco. 


TuroLocgicaL Seminary.— The an- 
nual 132 m 
of this Institution, viz: Resident Licentiates, 8 ; 
Senior Class, 40; Middle ¢ 47 ; Junior Class, 
37. Rev. Justin Edwards, President; and the 
Rev. Messrs Wood, Stuart, Emerson and Park, 


Professors. 


ANDOVER 
catalogue gives the names of embers 


"Dep esas 
/JVASS, 


The director of a white lead manufactory in 
France, has got rid of the disease known as pain- 
ter’s cholic, by allowing his werkmen the free use 
of sulphurated Jemonade. 
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| For the New England Farmer.) 


Six years ago | sent to Wim. Prince and Sons, Flush- 
ing, Long Island, for a small assortment of Fruit trees, 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Grapes, Cherries and Plums. 
They have all grown and borne well. Two seasons 
ago, my plums bore full, and came to perfection ; last 
spring they blossomed full. The curculio attacked them, 
and when I ought to have had six or eight bushels, not 
more than one pint came to perfection. To one tree, 
standing at some distance from the others, soon after 
the pluins were set, I tied a hen with fifteen ehickens. 
The ground was cultiv.ted some six feet from the tree, 
and I scattered oats and corn round the body of the tree. 
I found many of the plums were stung, but enough were 
uninjured and ripened well. In the early part of last 
October, | directed my man to take off the surface un- 
der ten trees, 8 inches deep, as far from the body of the 
tree as the limbs extended, and fill the vacancy of two 
of them with coal dust from the bottom ofa fresh burat 


pit. Two others were filled with fresh tan from the 


vat; two others with leached ashes, and the remainder | 


with muck from a ditch, and hope tu be able to give you 
a good account of my experiments next fall. 

The two last seasons have been so cold here that the 
The fire blight 
has entirely destroyed many pear trees in this vicinity, 
Out of 50 trees in my own gar- 


Isabella Grape has not ripened well. 
the two Jast seasons 
den, only two have been in the least affected. 

If your New England Farmers want to raise Sheep, 
stay at home; if wheat, stop in Western, N. Y.; if cat- 
tle and horses, come to Ohio; if Indian corn, the south 
1 have resided in this part 
of the country for ten years, and from my own observa- 


part of Onio and Kentucky. 


tion, and from information of those who have been here 
fur thirty years or more, 1 am positive that when our 
forests are cut away, they do not sprout as they do in 
N. England. We have no mountains, nor what may be 
calicd really poor land; it is all fit for grazing or the 
plough; consequently, in a few years, wood and timber 
will become scurce. As many experiments have been 
made on the comparative value of the different kinds of 
wood for fuel. L should like to see in your valuable 


iy 


worth communica- 


ver, some statements, if not too much trouble. 
per, ’ 


g, 


there are any ideas in the foregoin 
ting they are at your service, although this was not 
originally written for publication. 
Respectfully Yours, 
M. LINLEY. 
Euclid, Ohio, Jan. 13, 1837. 





By vue Eviton.—We receive with pleasure the fcre- 


oing 


go.ng, and should be thankful for further favors of a 


similar kind from the sume gentleman. His experi- 
ments for guarding fruit trees against the depredaiions 
of the Curculio, are very interesting and important, and 
an account of their final result would not only confer a 
favor on us, but be of much service to the community. 

The great importance of providing a remedy against 
the Curculio may be estimated from the fact first stated 
by Dr James Tilton of Wilmington. Delaware, who, in 
an able article on this subject, published in the Ameri- 
can editions of VWillich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, asser- 
ted, in substance that our fruits, collectively estimated, 
Jost half their value, in consequence of the depredatiors 
of this insect. 

As respects the value cf different kinds of wood fur 
fuel, we are much obliged by the suggestion, and will 





| soon give remarks on that important topic. We have | ily at advanced prices, many dwellings erected, and the 
received from an able writer and esteemed friend, an general improvements anticipated in the report have 
article on Forest Trees, ete. which will soon appear in | been prosecuted with a vigor even beyond their expec- 





| 
‘ is 
| the Farmer. | tations. I am yours, most respectfully, R. 
' 
| ‘ ae oa maa | ~ 904 
(For the New England Farmer.) (For the New England Farmer ) 
| 
WOBURN COMPANY. | Mk Epiror: I wish to mquire through the medium 


Mr Fessenpen : — In your paper last week I noticed | of your paper, whether there is any agency in this city 


| or vicinity, for the sale of Bees and Hives. 


an inquiry from a subscriber in Lowell, requesting infor- By insert- 


mation with respect to the standing and prospects of the | ing the above, you will oblige A Supscrizer 


Amesbury, Jan. 25, 1337. 


Woburn Agricultural and Manufacturing Company, | 


° ° . ° \ 
| with the view, as the gentleman states, of investing 





[We are not aware of any place where hives of bees 
can be purchased, and would be glad to receive an an- 


theretn. 


I have been a small stock-holder in that company from 
swer to the query of our correspondent. 


We have many 
applications of like character, but are unable to give sat- 
isfactory answers. Those who have hives for sale, would 
do well by appoint some one in this city to dispose of 


them; or advertise where they can be found. ] 


the time it was first organized, and have looked upon 

| its movemeuts with some interest; the little knowl- 
edge | possess, shall be given most cheerfully, for the 
information of your correspondent. 

The Company own about three hundred acres of land 
in a body, upon the Boston and Lowell Railroad, about | 
ten miles from the city ; some of it is of superior qual- | 
ity. 
tiful plain, of good soil, warm, and admirably adapted 
to thecultivation of the mulberry tree. 1 am convinced | 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Saturday, Jan. 21, 1837. 


A large portion of the purchase consists of a beau- 


From Hon. E, Vose.— Easter Beurre’ and Lewis 
Pears. Marigold and Hubbardston Apples. 

From M. J. Loring, Esq — Sweet apples, name un- 
known. 

From Messrs Winship. — A branch of Sheplardia 
Eleagnoides argentia, or Buffuloe Berry — tree from 
the Rocky Mountains. This branch was filled with 
clusters of beautiful red berries of the size of a pea — 
taste very sweet. 


from my own observation, and the remarks of gentle- 
men who have visited the mulberry plantations upon | 
the Connecticut river, and other places in the State, | 
last autumn, that the trees upon the mulberry plain at 


Woburn were of Jarger growth and more healthy in ap- 


pearance, than any other equal number of trees that 
| had come under their observation. From the estimate | 
of the Directors, in their first Annual Report last sea- | 


. Bie For the Committee. 
son, the Company had over three millions of trees grow- | 


L. P. GROSVENOR. 


| ing, some of them three years old, but the largest part 


‘only one. I fancy, Sir, the Woburn Company will not) (Gyancr or Cuimate 1s Eever. — A letter from the 


| Duke of Ragusa, Marshal Marmont, to the French 
Academy, contains some curious observations on the 
changes of climate in Egypt. 


| suffer by comparison with any other association in the 

Commonwealth, in number or healthiness of their trees, 
| yet | have never seen this place noticed either in the 
| N. E. Farmer, Silk Manual, or any of the journals that 
{so often give place to the modest puffs of other estab- 
lishments throughout the N. E. States; an indication 
that the company have depended more upon their work- 


Formerly, it scarcely ever 
rained, and only for a short time, at Alexandria; now it 
rains there for 30 or 40 days annually, and sometimes 
after the middle of October, it does not cease for five or 
six days together. At Cairo, instead of a few drops fall- 
| ing and those rarely, there are from 15 to 20 rainy days 
lLis supposed that this change of elimate 
is owing to the immense plantations of the Pasha, twen- 


ing than their talking faculties. 

One of the ostensible inducements for making the pur- every winter. 
chase of this property, originally, was its beautiful lo- 
cation for a village, being at a central point on the rail- | ¢y millions of trees have been planted below Cairo, — 
road for several of the adjoining towns, and but 25 or 30 | 
minutes passage from the city. You will understand | 
| that branch of business of the company better by the 
| following extract from the first annual report of the Di- 


| rectors made in July last, than you can from any other 


The contrary effect his been produced in upper Egypt 
by the destruction of the trees there. 





{= In the first volume of the Mechanic's Magazine , 
published in New York, in 1535, is the following re- 
source. They say, “ That portion of the land now sur- , ceipt for making Yeast, which is truly valuable: — To 
one pound of flour add one quart of boiling water; then 
| of which about thirteen have been sold, including streets, 


| at something over ten hundred per cent advance above 


add « gill of yeast, and in six or cight lours, this mix- 


veyed and embraced in lots, contains about sixty acres ; 
| 

| +y . . 
ture, if kept in a warm place, will ferment and produce 


|the cost. We have as much more land eligible for as much yeust as will make ten or twelve loaves of 
! . . . 

| buildings, as has already been laid out. bread 

| 5) . 


“Ifthe business of the company prospers as we now ’ x . 

hE ’ ; New any Vatuasie Buoks.— We have been favor- 

| have no doubt it will, the lots will soon increase in val- : : 

} : A ed by authors, &c. with a number of books and paumph- 
ue above their present prices, from fifty to an hundred | ee ce é s 

: | lets, among which are The Law of Patents for Inven- 


tions; by Willard Phillips. History of Worcester ; 
An Address before the 
jricultural Society; by Nathan W. Hazen, which will 


receive further notices as soon as leisure and room may 


| per cent.; but if we estimate the lots already laid out to 


| average seventy-five dollars, it gives us over ten thon- | ites, 
| % - A by William Lincoln. \g- 
sand dollars ; and if we estimate the mulberry trees at 
| halfa cent each, that gives us fifieen thousand dollars. 
| So that we have in lots and mulberry trees alone, at | : 
| aEAS at ; permit. Mr Hazen’s Address we propose to rm publish 
' these low estimates, more than sufficient to pay the orig- 


; ; ; ; commencing In our next. 
| ina! expense of the whole property, leaving all the build- <j 


»| 


; and more than seven teaths of the land. It will be re- | 


| ings, the mills and water privileges, most of the wood (Up'lt is stated that at the Great Fire in St. Johns, N. 
B., upwards of 1500 barrels of flour were destroy ed, and 


| collected that the heaviest items in our outlays, were | yet the holders far from taking advautage of this favor- 


| able circumstance for increasing their profit, sold fli ur 
| Since the above report was made, lots iiuve sold read- | at reduced prices. 


j in the mills, water-privileges and wood.” 
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a7 We learn that a paragraph in our last, stating that 


** aecor- 





the first Temperance Society in the U. 8., was 


ding to a statement, made by Dr Pierce of Brookline, 


organized about 20 years ago, by him and Samuel Dex- 
The article was copied from some 


ter,” was ineorrect. 


southern paper, we believe, and credit omitted by acci- 
dent. In our next, we will give w correct account of 


this matter, if we can procure it. 





THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors | 
in a shaded | 


of the New Eagland Farmer, Brighton, Mass. 
Northe rly © xposure, week evding F ebruary 4. 


17, A. M. | 12, M. 15, 


Jaxcany, 1837. P.M. | Wind. 





Sunday, 15 32 28 S. 
Monday, 30 4s | 36 E. 
Puesday, 28 44 36 «6| S.E. 
Wednesday, 34 | 40 38 E. 
Phursday, 24 30 22 | N. 
Friday, 6 10 15 N. 
Saturday, | 16 28 | 24 | N.N.E 





CHINESE MULBERRIES, &c. 
The subseribers have still on hand the following :— 


30,000 Morus Multicaylis, the wood of which is fully 
matured, there having been no premature frosts on 
Long Island this season. Also 50,000 Cuttings can 
be supplied, 

20,000 Ingrafied Trees of the new Chinese Mulberry, 
wih large thick leaves, remarkable for the quantity 
of nutritious matter ; this species being sefficiently 
bardy for the :nost Northe rn latitudes, and possessing 


all the advantages of the Morus Multicaulis. These 
are from 3 to 6 feet in height. 


3,000 Hybrid Mc ras Multicaulis, with large leaves, and | 


close joints, and 3 to 6 feet in height. 
35,000 Florence Mulberry, with entire leaves,in which 
point they differ from the common White Mulhe rry. 
be hese are imported direct from the bes’ Silk Distriet 
f Franee, are 14 to 24 feet in height, and will be 
sold ut very-low rates. 

60 lbs. White Ialian Mulberry Seed. 
Priced C atalogues of Trees, Greeu House Plants, Dahlias, 

Garden Seeds, Xc. will be seat to every app icant. 
WM. PRINCE & SONS 
Linnean Garden and Nurseries, ) 
Flushing, Jan. 30th, 1337. ) Feb. 8 





TREES, 

Our customers wi! please take notice, that 

tue season for transplauting ‘Trees is approach- 

ing: Allthose who imend to order trees, are 

2 requested to forward their orders early. The 

le “-t that comes are served first. Catalogues 

wii he suppue 1 a''s on applieation, Direct to 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Jan. New y Eagtand § Seed Store. 
tCAULIS 

mw) olants of the true 

wilt he care- 


18, 


MORUS Mv 

Joseph Davenport offers for sa: 
Chinese Mulberry or Morus Multicau. : 
fly packed and forwarded as early as desuicd. Orders must 
be sent to Colerain, Mass. til! the loth March, after which 
time to Hartford, Conn. Ali inquiries wil] be attended to at 
his plantation, 5 miles South West of the eity. 

Early orders only will be supplied, as arrangements wil! be 
made to use all not called for soon. 

( voler rain, Jan. 1337. 


s oi 


Feb. 1. 


GARDENER WANTS A SITUATION. 
at this Office wil: be attended to. 


Communicatioas lef 


Feb 1. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 
Volumes I. and Uf of the Horticultural Register, are ready 
for delivery, embellished with eclored engravings, aud a 


beautiful copperplate frontispiece. For sale at the New 
England Farmer Office, by 
Jan. 18, JOS. BRECK & CO. 
WANTED 


A first rate Gardener, and a good Dairy Woman, to go to 
Ohic, to whom good wages will be — and money advaue- 
ed for their travelling expenses. Arpplication to be made at 
this Office. Feb. 8 





SEVERAL LIKELY BOYS 
From 8 to 12 years o!d, want to live with good farmers till 
14 or 16, to be clothed, fed and schooled. Apply at the 
Agency for the Prevention of Pauperism, rear of Savings’ 
Bank, Tremont Street, Beston. 2m Feb. 3. 


* | selected, 


CATALOGUE 


Of Forest Seeds and Trees furnished by Wim. Mann, 


| Bangor, Me . 
| White Pine—Black ~pruce—Hemlock Spruce- Silver Fir 
|—W hite Oak—Red Oak—White Birebh—Yellow Bireh— 
| Whke Beech—Red Beech—White Maple—Ked flowering 
Maple——sugar Maple—Arbor Vil#—American Lareh— | 
| Hornbeam—White Ash—PBlack Ash—Mouat un Ash—Elm- 
Basswood—Common Elder. 

Customary are charged f 
| Orders may be addressed a. 
MANN, Bangor, Me. 


&e —_ 
M 


boxes, carting, 
ECK & CQ.or \W 
Feb. L. 


prices or 
lo BR 


NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nowantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston hy the 
| ern Avenue, and neur the great Western Rail Road 
This establishment, which now comprises 25 acres, includes 
| the selections of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears, 
| 


West- 


and 
of ail other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
and the finest varieties known, 
| 75,000 Morus Malticaulis, or trne Chinese Mulberry Trees, 
| can now be supplied, wholesale or retail. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
| flowering plants of the most beautifal varieties. 
| ito Witniam Kenrick, New- 
Trees and plants when ordered, are carefully 
| aud labelled, and faithfully packed, and duly tor- 
| worded from Bosion by land of sea. Transportation gratis 
| to the eity. Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 
| Sept. 21. 8m 


Address by mail, post paid 


ton, Mass. 


FARM FOR SALE IN W ESTBORO. 

Thirty mile. from Boston and one mile and a half from the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad Depot on the Road leading 
}to Hopkinton Springs, ana within twenty minutes ride ot 
either place. Containing forty-two acres of land under a 
high state of cultivation, wits a never failing stream of water, 
running through the same—2 good houses, and other 


Also 


buildings all in good repair. a jarge granite quarry 
leasy of aceess. ‘The grauite is of fine color works well, and 
lean at small expense be Janded in Boston, Said farm js 


pleas antly situated aud we 1] worthy the attention of gentlemen 
ia pursuit ota ple asanpl country Seat oF a farmer wishing a 
small but good farm. For a person who would wish to accom- 
modate families visiting the Springs, this stands unrivalled, 
Said farm will be sold ‘ow if applied for immediately, to 
NAHUM HARRINGTON, Esq. Westboro, or HENRY 
WHITMORE, on the premises. 

Also ove containing eight acres, with a new house and other 
out buildings suitab!e for a mechanic, on the same road, with- 
in one mile of the village. Apply as above Dec. 28 





BRIGHTON NURSERIES. 
For sale, 20,000 Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry 
Plants, warranted the true and genuine tind. Orders ad- | 
dressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., 
for Mulberry, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs Cre ep- 
Lers, Hy erbaceous Perennials, &c &c. that are cultivated in 
any Nurseries in the United States, with a first rate collection 
of Green House Plants, will receive prompt attention, and, 
| if required, torwarded to any part of the Union. 
Brighton, Jan. 18, 1837 


LINSEED OIL MEAL, 


The subscribers are now ready to supply Farmers and 
Stable Kespers with the above supe rior article for feeding 
horses, cattle and swine. the qualit tv and cheapness of whic h 
has been fully tested by farmers in the vicinity, and stable 
keepers in the city, to whom reference will be given 

The Linseed Oil Meal is used generally as a substicute for 








out | 


‘PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODU CE, 
CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY, 
» 
| PRom |} To 
APPLES, barrel | 1 i5 2 2% 
Beans, white | bushel 250; 300 
| DeEEF. mess, varre! | 14.50 (16h 00 
| No. | « | 1250/13 00 
| pe ie, . “ | 900; 9 CO 
1 Bersw , (Americ: n) ! pound 28 30 
Bere madebegy > milk, . . ; y Io 
EA THERS, northern, geese, yo ae 56 oo 
southern, geese, ° ’ | o2 6 
Fiax, American, , . 912 
| Fisu, Cod, : , ; iquntal| 300; 325 
| FLoun, Genesee, cash.) | barrel | 1262) 13.00 
Baltimore, A pel i. 11200 | 12 2h 
Baltimore, wharf, Ts | 1) 37/1150 
Alexandria, on 11, 79 12 00 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel 
southern flat yellow = 1 213) 215 
white, ° -.. / yoo) iq 
Rye, northern, | | 4 87, 200 
Barley, ‘ . -_ . | 90! 100 
Wats, northern, . (prime) foe ae 710 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | | 22 50} 
hard pressed, : } * |29 00) 21 00 
Honey, . : gallon 52 55 
| Hops, Ist quality J . | pound | y Ww 
| 2d quality é ‘ilies 7 8 
Lanny, Boston, Ist sort, . P i a) 16 
southern, Ist sort, =. “ 3] 15 
LEATHER, P hilade! phia city tannage, ee: Ce ae 31 
| do country ao “4 | 2 J 
Baltimore city do. | | 97) 
do. dry hide i. 1 ae = 
New York red, light, ey 24 25 
Boston do. slaughter, = 4G 21 | 23 
do. light, 19 21 
| Lime, hest sort, | cask | 135!) 140 
Mackerret, No. I, new, ‘ . | barrel | 950) 100) 
Prasren Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs. | cask | 300) 325 
Pork. Mass. inspect. extra clear, | barrel | 3000) 31 99 
clear from other States sé | 26 50} 28 00 


corn meal, and is mixed with bran, or any other food having | 


little nourishment, or with cut hay and bran for horses; and | 
is believed to be as cheap food as corn meal at seventytive | 
| cents per bushel. ; 

‘Nhe price of the above is thirty dollars perton delivered 
at the null in Medford, thirtytwo dollars in Boston. Apply at 
No 10 Commercial wharf, or in Medford atthe mill. 

Nov. 23. GEO. L. STEARNS & CO. 

GARDENER WANTED. 
One who thoroughly understands his business, particularly | 


| wreenhouse euiture, will find e mpioyment, by addressing 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 5 Centra! Wharf, 

Jan. 1. 
SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS, 
| ‘Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
| mento! Genuine Garden Seeds, for sale, are informed they 
\ ean be furnished at the New England Farmer Office, Nos. 51 


}and 52 North Market Street, Boston, with boxes containing a 
complete assortment ot the Seeds mostly used ina Kitchen 
Garden, on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this | 

| country, neatly done up in small papers, at 6 1. teents each 
warranted to be of the growth of 1836, and of the very first 
quality. A libe ral discount will be made to dealers. Orna- 
mental Flower Seeds will be added on the same terms, when 
| ordered, as well as Peas, Beans, Early and Sweet Corn, ete. 
| Oroers should be sentin early. Catalogues supplied gratis.’ 

{ Jan, 18. 


| 














Mess, ; ;. * 127 00} 28 00 
Sereps, Hera’s Grass, . ° bushel} 300) 312 
Red Top, . } $0} 192 
Hemp, ‘ ; « 275) 300 
Red Clover, northern ; pound | 14) 17 
Southern Clawer, . sit 14, 16 
Sitk Cocoons,(American) . . |[bhushel| 275) 400 
TALLOW, tried, ‘ e ‘ Ib. | 9} 10 
TreAZLES, Ist sort, 3 P | pr M.;} 350, 400 
| Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, | pound | 85| 130 
American, full blood, washed, {| “ | 65! 70 
do. J-4ths do, Po. & ) 65 
do, 1-2 do. ‘ 55 | 58 
do. 1-4 and common Gal 50; 55 
| | 
af e ulled superfine, i ist wail 65 70 
--s }! stLambs, . eS Th. ae 0 
S22% do. ; ; aw 2 ae 45 
Szi3d do, . . pow | 30' 35 
Zz 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per >. 
ROVISION MARKET 
KETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, ° pound, 14] 15 
southern, and we ste rn, - 15 14 
| Pork, whole hogs, ‘ “ 10} 16 
VouLTry, ‘ . ¢ 13] 17 
Buttrer,{tub) . ”* 2; 
lump ° é és 23; 2 
EGGs, ee ° ° ‘dozen; 30} 38 
| PoTATORS, i ‘ bushel, 50 75 
CIDER, barrel | 
BRIGHTON MARKET. Bt, Feb. . 6, 1837. 


| 
| 


| 
' 


Reported for the 


At Market 330 Beef Cattle, and 1100 


Swine. 


New England Farmer. 


Sheep—and 40 


I nices.—Beef Cattle —Last weeks prices were fully 


sustained, a few 


cattle were sold without weighing, 


probably at something more than our highest quotations. 
| We quote extra at $7 75; first quality $7 00 a 7 50; 


second quality $6 50 a 7 00; 


third quality $5 00 a 6 25. 


iy — Market continues heavy, lots were taken at 
50, 4 25, 4 75, 5 00, 5 75, 6 00, and a jot very large 
wa fine at 7 60. 


Swine.-— No lots sold ; 


at retai! 10 and 11 
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MISC Hi AW i. 


*_* 


whose irreligious parents, offended with her conversion 


and unconquerable purpose of devoting herself to the | 
service of her Redeemer, disinherited and disowned her. | 


We are indebted for it to one of the volumes of the 
Christian Lyre.— Banner. 


THE DISCIPLE. 

Jesus, | my cross have taken 

All to leave and follow thee, 
Naked, poor, despis'd, forsaken, 

Thou, from hence, my all shalt be. 
Perish every fond ambition, 

All Pve hop'd or sought, or known ; 
Yet how rich is my condition ! 

God and heaven are still my own. 


Let the world despise and leave me ; 
They have leftimy Saviour too 

Human hearts have oft deceived me; 
Thou art not like them untrue. 

And whilst thou shalt smile upon me, 
God of wisdonf, love and might! 

Foes may hate, and friends disown me ! 
Show thy face and all is bright. 


Go, then, earthly fame and treasure ; 
Come disaster, scorn and pain : 
In thy service pain is pleasure : 
With thy favor loss is gain. 
I have call'd thee, Abba! father! 
I have set my heart on thee ; 
Storms may howl, and clouds may gather ; 
All must work for good to me. 


Man may trouble and distress me, 
‘Twill but drive me to thy breast : 
Life with trials hard may press me ; 
Heaven shall bring me sweeter rest. 
O 'tis not in grief to harm me 
While thy love is leftto me ; 
O 'twere not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy unmixed with thee. 


Soul, then know thy full salvation, 
Rise o'er sin, and fear, and care. 
Joy to find,in every station, 
Something still to do or bear. 
Think, what spirit dwells within thee, 
Think, what Father's smiles are thine, 
Thins, that Jesus died to win thee ; 
Child of heaven, can’st thou repine 7 


Haste thee on from grace to glory, 
Armd by faith, and winged by prayer ; 
Heaven's eternal days before thee ; 
God's own hand shall guide thee there. 
Seon shall close thy earthly missien, 
Soon shal end thy pilgrim days ; 
Hope shall change from glad fruition, 
Faith to sight, and prayer to praise. 


RULES FOR CONVERSATION. 
In stating prudential rules for onr govern- 
mont in society, | must not omit the important 
oue of never entering into disputes or argument 
with another. 

2. | never saw an instance of one eme ot two 
disputants convineing the other by arguments. 1 


’ 
de 


Report ascribes it to a young lady of fashion, | 


sionate reasoning, either in solitude, or weighing 
within ourselves, dispassionately, what we hear 
from others standing uncommitted in argument 
| ourselves, 

4. It was one of the rules, whieh made Dr. 
Franklin above all others, the most amiable man 
in society, * never to contradiet any body.” 
was urged to announce an opinion, he did it rather 

by asking questions, us for information, or by sug- 
gesting doubts, 

, 5, When I hear another express an opinion 
which is not mine, I say to myself, he has a right 
‘to his opinion, as | have to mine, why should | 
‘question it? His error does me no injury, and 
shall [ become a Quixote, to bring all men by 
| force of argument to one opinion ? 


6. If a fact be niis-stated, it is probable he is) 


gratified by a belief of it, and T have no right to 
deprive him of that gratification. 

| 7. If he wants information, he will ask it, and 
then I will give it in measured terms. 


a desire to dispute with me, I hear him, and say 
nothing. Jt is his aflair, not mine, if he prefers 
error, 

| 9, There are two classes of disputants, most 
frequently to be met with among us. The first 


| is of young students just entered the threshold of | 


science, with the first views of its outlines, not 
‘yet filled up with the details and modifications, 
{which a further progress would bring to their 
| knowledge, 

| 10. The other consists of ill-tempered and rude 
| meu in socicty, who have taken up a passion for 
| polities. 

11. Good humor and politeness never introduce 
‘into mixed society a question upon which they 
| foresee there will be a difference of opinion, — 
| Thomas Jefferson. 


} 
| 





| Avrora Boreatts.— The grand celestial dis- 
| play witnessed here on Wednesday (January 25,) 
| evening, is thus noticed inthe New York Ex. 


| press : — 


| Brilliant Illumination. — The whole Heavens | 


| 3 
| presented a most singular phenomena last even- 


| ing, from sunset to midnight, unsurpassed in bril- 
ilianey, beanty and elect. The night was more 


[like that of a late or an early autumn than an) 


fevening in winter, From the extreme northern 
|horizon to a distance far in the south, the heay- 
| : : 

iens presented a pieture of more beauty and va- 
A thousand rainbows with a!l their original col- 
ors and the freshness of the 


tions sparkled with as many hues of light, 
a deep crimson body of light, like the blaze from 
‘a burning monument — now flashes alternately 
fas variable and as bright as those of lightning, 


‘and anon changed into the hues of the sun, and 


soon again into the paleness of the moon —all ap-| 

Lpadved in quick suecession, changing their rays) 
jand colors, brigiutness and form, in the twinkling | 
} 


lof aneye. ‘The 
| have been more 
jalis was never 1 


beautiful, and the Anrora Bore- 


If hie | 


8. If he still believes his own story, and shows | 


riety than we ever remember to have seen before. | 


rainbow after the | 
st4vin were woven in a body of light, from which, ; 
as from the radi of a cirele, a thousand corusea- | 
Now | 


meteoric showers could hardly | 


our recollection so magnificent. | 
| p ane { 
| About § o’clock the are, to use a military phrase, 





have seen many of them getting warm, becoming | broke into open columns or squadrons, moving 
4 ~<a ° 

rude and shooting one another, slowly and regularly towards the zenith, where at 

3. Convineing is the effect of our own dispas- | 20 minutes past 8 o’clock it perfected its radiation 


| round the Pleiades, the centre of the halo being 
a short distance to the eastward of that constella- 
tion. ‘The changes, hues and variety of forms ex- 
hibited during this phenomenon was awfully 
| grand — far exveiling in splendour any thing be- 
| tore witnessed in this region —at one moment 
ithe whole firmament appeared to be ina blaze, 
| casting a pink or yellow 

surrounding country with the most maguificent 
| 

| 

| 


glare upon the city and 


effect. The rays of light varied from a deep red 
to a faint yellow, with here and there an occasion- 


ial streak of white and light blue. 


| 


| Lorenzo Dow wasan oddity of the oddest kind. 
The best anecdote of him is, that being one eveu- 
/ing ata hotel kept by one bush, in Delhi, N. Y., 
the residence of the celebrated General Root — 
(he was importuned by the Jatter gentleman, in 
| presence of the landlord, to describe Heaven. — 
/* You say a great deal about that place,” 
\the General, “tell us how it looks.” 


said 
Lorenzo 
turned his grave face, and long, waving beard, 
) towards Messrs Root and Bush, and then replied 
| with imperturbable gravity, “ Heaven, friends, 
|is a vast extent of smooth and rich territory ; 
| there is not a root nor bush in it, and there never 
| will be.” 





Puncrvuatiry.— A punctual man is very rarely 
)a poor man, and never a man of doubtful credit, 
| His small accounts are frequently settled, aud he 
|never mee s with difficulty in raising mouey to 
| pay large demands. Small debts negieeted, ruin 
credit, and when a man has lost that, he will find 
himself at the bottom of a hill, up whieh he can- 
not ascend, 





A Goop onr.— A gentleman asked a wag the 
other day,the reason why so many of the tall gen- 
temen were bachelors? The reply was that 
“they were obliged to lie in corner-wise in the 
bed to keep their feet in, and a wife would be in 
the way.” 





Good fortune and bad are equally necessary to 
man, to fit him to meet the exigencies of life. 





1 
Few men, who have not experienced th» vicissi- 
| tudes of fortune, know how to bear them with 
| firmmness—are fit to meet them. 

' 
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